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Gregory the Great, in his life of St. Benedict and other 
South Italian saints, tells many simple miracles which 
I use the same way. In that cycle comes the first great 
work in England's literature, Bede's Ecclesiastical His- 
tory of the English; here there is much to interest, such 
as the famous story of the sparrow taking shelter in the 
banquet hall. Bede leads naturally to Alcuin and Ein- 
hard, whose life of Charlemagne is easy and interesting 
reading. 

The later Middle Ages are full of available material 
for the history of comparative literature. That sounds 
over their heads; but let me give an example. Our 
pupils have probably heard on the phonograph the 
story of the man who returns from a jqurney and asks 
his valet whether anything has happened. Though the 
man answers 'No, sir', the master notices the absence of 
his favorite dog ; the valet confesses that the dog died 
of eating too much burned horse-flesh, and the following 
questions and answers bring out the death of his mother- 
in-law, the burning down of the house and barn, and the 
elopement of his wife with the chauffeur. This sounds 
like a purely modern story. Set before your pupils from 
the Disciplina Clericalis, in that same gaudy series 
just alluded to, the earlier version of this same story, as 
it was translated into the Latin from the Arabic nine 
hundred years ago, and see if it does not electrify them. 
Other volumes in the same series contain stories of 
similar interest and simplicity — e. g. the Seven Sages, 
and the Alexander romaince. Episodes from Geoffrey 
of Monmouth will introduce them to the legends of 
Merlin and Arthur; and most teachers have already 
tested the usefulness of fables and animal stories, with 
which the later Middle Ages abound. 

I have found another category specially fascinating — 
the vision literature, which culminates in Dante. 
These grewsome glimpses of the world below, with lakes 
of fire and mountains of ice, and devouring beasts, are so 
simply told, (especially in the dramatic VisioTnugdali), 
that they lend themsleves particularly well to reading 
aloud in sections, to be continued at the next session. 
Interest and attention never flag. 

These, then, are hints of the interesting and valuable 
material which can be utilized in the last two years of 
the High School course, or even earlier, by the teacher 
familiar with late and Medieval Latin. It is due to the 
writer's colleague, Professor Game, and himself, to say 
that we have, we think, skimmed off the cream of this 
literature for our First and Second Year Latin Books, 
which we hope soon to have before the public. 
Yale University. CHARLES Upson Clark. 



WAYS OF STUDYING THE CLASSICS 

Not long ago a very learned and competent man in a 
great American University declared that he had more 
than one colleague interpreting English literature who 
knew nothing of either Latin or Greek. There are 
earnest, conscientious professional teachers trying to 



understand, that they may properly reveal to younger 
students, the spirit of Latin literature, language, and 
life, who know no Greek, and little or nothing about the 
Greek influences that made Latin a culture-language at 
all. Both such groups, of men or women, must have at 
least a vague general self-dissatisfaction; and I would 
like to fan it into a lively efficient discontent. Greco- 
Latin antiquity is very largely one chapter, rather than 
two, in the tale of the life of Western Europe and our 
own Hesperian lands. 

Let me illustrate, out of direct personal experience, 
two divergent types of classical scholarship, or at least 
two angles at which the field may be viewed: both 
noble, but not equally attainable, even if both are alike 
to be desired. 

It draws a smile, perchance a tear, of regret, to recall, 
quite half a lifetime away, the seminar of Professor 
Adolf Kirchoff, where in Latin that sometimes halted, 
or in fluent Berlinerdeutsch, early Greek dialectic 
inscriptions were deciphered, translated, and exhaus- 
tively discussed by us all. 

Kirchoff's command over the high-heaped stores of 
his memory was superhuman. The rarest verb-form 
in Alcman or Alcaeus, nay the least eccentric swerve 
in the center-stroke of a theta in a once-seen fragmen- 
tary inscription from Seriphos, came at call to his alert 
mind and eye as clearly as the first line of Iliad or 
Aeneid. Such is scholarship 'made in Germany' : and 
mighty monuments has it builded. 

The stateliest British philologist of the closing nine- 
teenth century, Richard Claverhouse Jebb, semel 
tantum el Mi el audivi, discussing in a Latin oration on 
Harvard Phi Beta Kappa day the special Homeric use 
of the Greek indefinite pronoun tis: and a most 
entrancing discussion it was. His life-purpose clearly 
appeared to be, to distill from Greek (and Roman) 
literature, philosophy, fine arts, life as much saving 
truth and illuminating beauty as possible, to enrich and 
uplift the present generation of men. That is a purpose 
which any man, or woman, may in all humility share 
intelligently, and measurably attain. 

Indeed every student or teacher of Classics must 
formulate some such ambition, if out of a mere bread- 
and-butter relation to his job he is to attain unto the 
self-respect, the happiness of service, of self-improve- 
ment and helpfulness to younger clamberers which 
alone can dignify any task. 

Of course Kirchoff also was a humanist, and Jebb was 
an encyclopedic and microscopic adept, too. Between 
two men so great it can have been but a question of 
relative emphasis. But the echtdeutsche grundliche 
Gelehrsamkeit is for nearly all of us unattainable: the 
joyous uplift of English humane culture is as accessible 
as June sunshine, yes, as December sunshine or music, 
or the kindly consciousness of kinship among all men. 
There is a sentence in the Memorabilia (i. 6. 14) 
which Xenophon's prosaic soul never created, which 
seems rather to be the frankest utterance of the 
scholarly side of Socratic idealism: 'The treasures of 
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the wise men of old, which they left recorded in their 
scrolls, my friends and I unroll in comradeship, culling 
out for ourselves whatever good we find, and accounting 
it a great gain, if we are growing near and dear to one 
another'. 

In Cicero's Pro Archia Poeta there are phrases that 
well might be inscribed and gilded on the wall of any 
class-room: 'Well may those men be ashamed who 
have so buried themselves in their books that they can 
offer nothing for the common advantage, nor indeed 
bring anything at all forth to the daylight and to other 
men's eyes'. As a Hellenist whose occupation is all but 
gone, like Othello's, who has no belief that Greek will 
ever again be a required study, or even a preferred and 
privileged elective, let me warn the Latinist that even 
his fetich will never be saved by the argument: 'After 
many years' patient study, a few of us can appreciate 
the esoteric utterances in dead languages which can 
never be enjoyed or understood in translation'. I 
think it much less than a half-truth, anyway: but, if 
it be the very soul of Truth herself, yet its martyrs' 
blood can never cement the foundations of any twen- 
tieth-century cathedral. . Some, at least, of the boasted 
treasure-trove must be displayed in the market-place. 
I for one had hoped much from the Loeb Classics — and 
feel that a few, Americans especially, have kept in mind 
the avowed purpose, the first aid to the unschooled or 
half-schooled English reader, and the drawing of his 
attention, at least casually, through plain English to an 
illuminated original close at hand. 

I believe it to be possible for many men, and more 
women, taught by simpler and more rational methods, 
to learn to read without undue effort, and to enjoy with 
profit, all their lives, most — not all — of the very best 
utterances, poetry and prose, in Greek, Latin, German 
and Italian, the four languages whose literatures rival 
or excel the goodly procession from Chaucer to Tenny- 
son and Browning — or to Kipling and Stephen Phillips. 

Hobart College. W. C. LAWTON. 



DORPFELD'S EXCAVATIONS IN CORFU' 

Several years ago Dr. Dorpfeld discovered at Garitsa 
an archaic pediment group of unusual interest. It con- 
sisted of a Gorgon, about 12 feet high, who occupied the 
center of the field, two lions, a seated goddess, a fallen 
giant, and Zeus smiting a giant with his thunderbolt. 
For further details the reader should consult the excel- 
lent account, by Professor M. L. D'Ooge in Art and 
Archaeology I. 153-158. 

In the early spring of 1914 Dr. Dorpfeld returned to 
the Gorgon temple and cleared away the northern half 
of the temple and the space between it and the northern 
boundary wall of the precinct. Although not a stone 
in the foundations of the northern portico and cella wall 
was in its original position, he was able to determine 



iThis account is based on the report in Mitteilungen der kaiserlich 
deutschen Archaologischen Instituts, Athenische Abteilung, 
XXXIX (1914). 161-176. 



the dimensions of the temple as 48.95 meters by 23.80 
meters. 

Several architectural fragments of uncommon interest 
were found. Among these were seven large triglyphs 
measuring 0.58 m. to 0.61 m. wide and 1.09 m. high; 
3 metopes of the same height and 1.00 m. to .96 m. wide, 
and some blocks from the cornice of the cella wall. 
Two limestone reliefs, found at the eastern end of the 
north portico, either formed parts of a frieze in the 
pronaos or were sculptured metopes. The one relief 
is so mutilated that no interpretation is possible. The 
other represents a warrior in a crested helmet who is 
launching a spear at an opponent (missing). Special 
interest attaches to the armlets protecting the upper 
and the lower portions of the right arm inasmuch as 
these are rarely represented in illustrations of archaic 
armor. In style and material these reliefs correspond to 
the pediment group previously discovered. 

Two marble antifixes, both well preserved, were 
found to harmonize with the marble sima discovered in 
the earlier excavation. Dr. Dorpfeld believes that 
these belong to a partial restoration of the temple in the 
sixth century, for the seventh century temple doubtless 
employed terracotta only for all parts of the roof. 
Fragments of a large terracotta sima, found between the 
temple and the precinct wall to the north, do not corres- 
pond in either decoration or dimensions with the sima 
of the Gorgon temple. The traces of color.the elaborate 
design in parallel bands, the nail holes, and the general 
form all go to prove that these terracottas were designed 
as sheathing for a temple whose beams were of wood. 
No traces of such a temple were found on the site of the 
Gorgon temple. North of it, however, bits of a Cyclo- 
pean retaining wall were found, and it is probable, as 
Dorpfeld hopes, that remains of a prehistoric temple 
may be disclosed in the course of further excavations. 

The discovery of the terracotta sima is especially 
noteworthy in that it throws new light upon the evolu- 
tion of early Greek architecture. It is known that the 
credit of discovering architectonic terracottas belongs 
to Corinth, and that Demaratos, the Corinthian, intro- 
duced the use of such terracottas into Etruria in the 
beginning of the seventh century. It is therefore sig- 
nificant that excellent specimens of architectonic terra- 
cottas should have been found in Kerkyra, whose 
mother city was Corinth. 

An inscription upon a triangular stone, found north 
of the temple, throws interesting light upon one of the 
oldest families of the place. The inscription, dated 
about 200 B. C, by Professor Wilhelm, reads: Xep<n- 
KpariS&v warpuiffTay. Inasmuch as Chersikrates was 
one of the Corinthian founders of Kerkyra in the 
eighth century, it is reasonable to suppose, with Dorp- 
feld, that the stone formed the gable of a family monu- 
ment. Another inscription, found near the wall of 
the north portico, confirms Dorpfeld's previous con- 
jecture regarding the divinity worshipped in the tem- 
ple. This was the Gorgon, Medusa. The inscription 
reads U\hra 'Apt<rr4a 'kprifun, and therefore records 



